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stand for all time in memory of Director 
W. M. R. French." 

William M. R. French was born in 
Exeter, New Hampshire, October 1, 
1843, and graduated from Harvard in 
1864. In 1877 he became connected 
with the School and Museum of Art in 
Chicago. Mr. French taught in the art 
school. In 1879, being a trustee of the 
Art Institute, he was appointed director. 
He was a brother of Daniel C. French, 
the sculptor. 

As it has been truly said, it adds to 
the renown of this remarkable man, un- 
der whose leadership the Art Institute 
has grown in fame, that no backward 
step marks its career and no dissensions 
with trustees has marred its records. 
Mr. French believed that in unity there 



was strength. He was gifted with a 
foresight rare among men of his genera- 
tion. Until the last he was at his desk, 
awaiting the opportunity that he might 
make use of it. 

Only a fortnight before his death he 
attended the Conventions of the Ameri- 
can Museums Association, of which he 
was once President, and of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, the one in Mil- 
waukee and the other in Chicago. 

His sudden illness and death came as 
a great shock to his unnumbered friends. 
His funeral took place at the Art Insti- 
tute on the morning of June 5th and all 
Chicago mourned his loss. His was in- 
deed a life of service, a life nobly and 
simply spent in the interest of his fel- 
low men. L. M. 



NEW YORK'S NEW EVENING SCHOOL 
OF INDUSTRIAL ART 

BY JAMES PARTON HANEY 

Director of Art in the High Schools of New York City 



ON September 15, 1913, New York 
City opened its first Public Evening 
School of- the Industrial Arts. A few 
brief notices in the daily papers and a 
modest four-page circular served as the 
only information given to the public of 
this significant step on the part of the 
city Board of Education. 

The purpose of this evening school 
was defined by the Board to be "to pro- 
vide free instruction in branches of 
drawing and design as the latter are ap- 
plied to various art industries. The 
school aims to appeal to art students 
with decorative work in view and to em- 
ployees or other workers actually en- 
gaged in industries where a knowledge 
of the principles of drawing, color and 
design, will increase the skill of the arti- 
san and enable him to advance in his 



vocation. With an aim, therefore, that 
is distinctly industrial in character, the 
instruction will be conducted by prac- 
tical teachers, and the different indus- 
trial departments will be developed in 
cooperation with committees of manu- 
facturers. " 

The opening of this school marks an 
important step in the campaign which, 
for some years, has urged New York 
toward a wider development of its in- 
dustrial art teaching under public school 
auspices. While the city has long since 
offered instruction in free-hand drawing 
in its evening school system, it has been 
content to leave other phases of indus- 
trial art teaching to the care of public 
spirited citizens, who, by endowing 
schools like Pratt Institute and Cooper 
Union, have met the demand for this in- 
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PENDANT DESIGNED BY JACOB LITTOF 



is Mr. Edward C. Zabriskie, who is in 
charge of the day school for elementary- 
pupils held in the same building. 

Both men and women students were 
from the first admitted to all classes, 
over two hundred artisans and art 
workers registering within the first fort- 
night. Life classes were not at first 
provided, but a strong demand for figure 
drawing, on the part of the workers in 
the illustration, costume and mural dec- 
oration classes, soon made necessary the 
establishment of separate classes in this 
subject for both men and women. 

The school now offers, beside work in 
life and elementary drawing, instruction 
in stained glass and interior decoration 
by Mr. Rene de Quelin, a class in jew- 
elry design under Mr. Herman F. Lin- 
der, and one in the making of jewelry 
under Mr. Robert Dulk. Mr. Henry E. 
Fritz instructs in mural decoration, Mr. 
Carl E. Tefft in sculpture, and Miss 
Ethel H. Traphagen in costume illus- 
tration. Other classes are held under 
Mr. E. F. Boyd and Mr. E. J. Bogdanove 
in mural work, Mr. G. W. F. Bladen in 



struction. But as the chief manufac- 
turing center of the continent, the city it- 
self is beginning to realize the necessity 
for action, and for the development of a 
system of industrial art instruction com- 
parable with that offered in every Ger- 
man, French or Austrian town of any 
size. This system would look to see a 
large and well-equipped day school, with 
classes in the various industrial arts, and 
an equipment which would permit prac- 
tical work in the crafts. The organiza- 
tion of the evening art school is a first 
step in this direction. 

The organization of the new institu- 
tion in New York was effected by Dr. 
Albert Shiels, the superintendent in 
charge of evening schools, by the simple 
expedient of drawing together in one 
building some of the successful classes 
already carried on in widely separated 
centers. To these were added other 
classes, so that the school opened, in 
September, in the building of Public 
School 27, 225 East 42d Street, with a 
faculty of ten teachers. The principal 
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EVENING GOWN. DESIGNED BY GEORGE PROTZMANN 

commercial design, and Mr. A. S. Corey 
in illustration. For carpet and rug de- 
signers, a class has recently been organ- 
ized under Mr. W. G. Raith. Nearly all 
of these instructors are engaged outside 
the school in the special forms of profes- 
sional work they are called upon to teach. 

From the inception of the school it 
was determined to maintain the technical 
work of the students at a high standard. 
For this reason only those actually en- 
gaged in industrial art pursuits were ad- 
mitted. Of necessity this restricted the 
matter of registration. While thus limit- 
ing the size of the classes it made possi- 
ble a rapid development of the several 
forms of work. 

As an aid, both in the establishment 
of school standards and in the develop- 
ment of public interest, a series of brief 
exhibitions was planned by Mr. Zabris- 
kie immediately after the school was or- 
ganized. Two of these exhibitions have 



been held in the school building, and 
a third is to be shown at the end of the 
term in one of the larger art galleries 
of the city. 

Some suggestions as to the excellence 
of the work secured from the students 
may be obtained from the illustrations 
which accompany this article. These il- 
lustrations show examples from but four 
of the twelve classes now in operation. 
The silver hairpin shown by Mr. Carl 
Hawran is an interesting example of the 
practical work of the jewelry class un- 
der Mr. Dulk. The members of this 
class have completed a number of well- 
designed and well-executed pieces of gold 
and silver jewelry, and secured for these 
much commendation at the annual ex- 
hibition of the National Craftsmen's As- 
sociation in December. 

The pendant shown by Mr. Littof was 
executed as a design in the class of 
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Mr. Linder. The instruction in this class 
is given by an instructor trained in the 
German art industrial schools, and is 
confined for the most part to forms of 
trade designs for jewelry. 

The drawings of Mr. Protzmann were 
made in the class of Miss Traphagen. 
This lady, who is on the staff of The 



Ladies' Home Journal as fashion illus- 
trator, is well known as an instructor in 
costume design and has been unusually 
successful in developing the individual 
talent of her pupils. Their work reflects 
her own interest in well-drawn figures 
free from the eccentricities of the usual 
commercial illustrator of costume. 
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ANDREW O'CONNOR 



A OKOUP IN MARBLE PRESENTED TO 

THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART 

BY EDWARD TUCK 



The marble group illustrated herewith 
is the work of Andrew O'Connor and 
was very recently presented to the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art by Mr. Edward 
Tuck, an American residing in Paris. 
The figures are life size and are boldly 



and yet subtly modeled. Primitive types 
have been deliberately chosen; the man 
is splendid in his physical strength, the 
woman in her supple grace. It is a mas- 
terly work, virile and profoundly im- 
pressive. 



